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Boswell's father.
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more learning and greater abilities to depress me. I asked him the reason of this. JOHNSON. ' Why, Sir, I am a man of the world. I live in the world, and I take, in some degree, the colour of the world as it moves along. Your father is a Judge in a remote part of the island, and all his notions are taken from the old world. Besides, Sir, there must always be a struggle between a father and son, while one aims at power and the other at independence1.' I said, I was afraid my father would force me to be a lawyer. JOHNSON. 'Sir, you need not be afraid of his forcing you to be alabonous practising lawyer; that is not in his power. For as the proverb says, " One man may lead a horse to the water, but twenty cannot make him drink." He may be displeased that you are not what he wishes you to be; but that displeasure will not go far. If he insists only on your having as much law as is necessary for a man of property, and then endeavours to get you into Parliament, he is quite in the right.1
He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence of rhyme over blank verse in English poetry2. I mentioned to him that Dr. Adam Smith, in his lectures upon composition, when I studied under him in the College of Glasgow, had maintained the same opinion strenuously, and I repeated some of his arguments. JOHNSON. ' Sir, I was once in company with Smith, and we did not take to each other3; but had I known that he loved
1 Boswell, the day after this talk, wrote :—' I have had a long letter from my father, full of affection and good counsel. Honest man I he is now very happy: it is amazing to think how much he has had at heart, my pursuing the road of civil life.' Letters of Boswell, p. 25.
3 Gray, says Nicholls, ' disliked all poetry in blank verse, except Milton.' Gray's Works, ed. 1858, v. 36.. Goldsmith, in his Present State of Polite Learning (ch. xi.), wrote in 1759 :—• ' From a desire in the critic of grafting the spirit of ancient languages upon the English have proceeded of late several'disagreeable instances of pedantry. Among the number, I
think, we may reckon blank verse. Nothing but the greatest sublimity of subject can render such a measure pleasing ; however, we now sec it used upon the most trivial occasions." On the same page he speaks of ' the tuneless flow of our blank verse.' See post, 1770, in Dr. Maxwell's Collectanea and the beginning of 1781, under The Life of Milton, for Johnson's opinion of blank verse.
3 'Johnson told me, that one day in London, when Dr. Adam Smith was boasting of Glasgow, he turned to him and said, " Pray, Sir, have you ever seen Brentford?"' Boswell's Hebrides, Oct. 29, 1773. See fast, April 29, 1778.
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